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JUNE MEETING, 1908. 

The stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 11th instant, 
at three o'clock, p. m. ; the President in the chair. 

The record of the May meeting was read and approved ; 
and the Librarian read the list of donors to the Library dur- 
ing the last month. 

By direction of the Council, the Pkesident submitted the 
following memorandum, prepared by the Treasurer, relative 
to the bequest of the late Judge Mellen Chamberlain and to 
the publication of his History of Chelsea : 

Under the provisions of Judge Chamberlain's will the 
Massachusetts Historical Society received his manuscript 
History of Chelsea, with ten bound folio volumes of manu- 
scripts, plans, engravings, photographs, materials, etc., used in 
the preparation of said History, with the copyright of said 
History and the profits of the sale thereof. 

The hope was expressed in his will that he would be able 
to communicate to the Society in a separate paper ^ his views in 
respect to the completion of said History ; " but lest I fail to do 
so," he says, " I will say here that I wish to have the manu- 
script placed in the hands of a thoroughly competent person 
for completion and revision, to whom I give the largest dis- 
cretion in respect to omissions, condensation, changes and 
additions." 

For these purposes he gave to the Society the sum of 
$5000 and a two-ninths share in the residue of his estate.^ At 
the meeting* of the Society on April 11, 1901, the President 
announced the receipt from the executors of the will of the late 
Hon. Mellen Chamberlain of his incomplete History of Chelsea, 
with the " ten bound folio volumes of manuscripts, plans, en- 

1 M. Chamberlain, Documentary History of Chelsea (BoBton, 1908), xi-xr; 
2 xliii-xliv, also 2 Proceedings xvii. 227, and xx. 145, 146. 
' 2 Proceedings, xy. 26. 
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gravings, photographs, materials, etc., used ia the preparation 
of said History." 

The Treasurer received on December 16, 1903,^ the sum of 
$5520 from the executors of Judge Chamberlain, and in May,'^ 
1906, the further sum of 14442.53, and in June, 1906, the 
further payment of $99.48 in final settlement of its shai-e in 
the residue of his estate, making the total amount so received 
$10,062.01. 

There has been expended of this sum, in the preparation of 
the History for publication and in the publication of the same, 
the sum of $9138.91, leaving a balance novr on hand of $923.10 ; 
in addition to which are the receipts, from the sale of the His- 
tory, of $22. 

My predecessor, Charles C. Smith, made a suggestion in his 
report ^ as to the desirability of funding any unexpected balance 
of Judge Chamberlain's bequest and adding thereto any sums 
which may be received from time to time from the sale of the 
History. 

In view of the fact that the sales of the History are likely 
to be received in small sums for a considerable period of time 
in the future, I recommend that the unexpended balance and 
the future sums received be made a special deposit in some 
savings bank in Boston, to be called the " Chamberlain Be- 
quest," and that the annual interest upon the deposit be per- 
mitted to accumulate and compound until such time as it shall 
be reasonably certain that substantially the entire amount 
which is likely to be received from the sale of the History has 
been already paid into the treasury, and that then that sum 
with its interest accumulations be invested as a part of the 
General Fund of the Society, or applied to such other purposes 
as the Society or its Council may direct. 

The President, in behalf of Mrs. William B. Rogers, pre- 
sented the original first deposit book of "The Provident 
Institution for Savings in the Town of Boston," issued on 
February 19, 1817, to her father, our late associate, James 
Savage, who was the founder of that institution and succes- 
sively its secretary, treasurer, vice-president, and president. 

Mrs. Rogers also presented several papers relating to the 
execution of John Brown and the Harper's Ferry affair of Octo- 
1 2 Proceedings, xviii. 61, 276. * See atUe, 13. 
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ber, 1859, which were, in 1862, taken by her brother, Captain 
James Savage,^ from the files of the office of prosecuting attorney 
Andrew Hunter. Similar papers were given by Mr. Quincy at 
the February meeting. 

A. Hazlbtt to J. H. Kagi. 

May 1859 21 Ikdiana. Ba. 
Dear Kagi I Recieved your letter and Was glad to hear from 
you I Was almost out of patience watiug I thought you had for 
gotten mee 

You wrote Some thing about the afairs in Ohio I Wish it Would 
Come of Soon for I am getting tireed a Doing nothing I Would like 
to know when the old man Will be Back and when you Want mee 
the Sooner the better it Will Suit mee 

I Would like to See you all again let mee know whats going on 
When you rite to me give mee a plain hand I can read it better 

Direct as Be fore rite as Soon as you get this no More but re- 
maines your Friend 

A Hazlett 
J H Kaoi 

Indiana Ba 

Saturday 30 1859 
Dear Ka I Eecieved your letter of the 28 With much Satisfac- 
tion I have Been impatient but not Discourageed in the least I Was 
in Armstrong Co to See my Brother and Recieved your letter on my 
Return I have Been harvesting for some time and Doing Well I have 
Been Well I Would like to See you all very Well and be With you 
once more two Weeks Will be a long time to mee no at present But 
Remaines your friend 

^ A H 

Commission to A. D. Stevens. 

No. 2. GsEBTiNO ; 

Head-Qcartebs War-Department, 

Near Harpers Ferry, Md. 

Whereas, A. D. Stevens has been nominated a Captain in the Army 
established under the Provisional Constitution, 

Now, Therefore, In pursuance of the authority vested in Us by 
said Constitution, We do hereby Appoint and Commission the said 
A. D. Stevens a Captain. 

Given at the Office of the Secretary of War, this day, Oct. 15, 1859. 

John Brown 

Commander in Chief. 
H. Kagi 

Secretary of War. 

1 See ante, 117-124. 
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FoEM OP Indictment. 

132! Judicial Circuit of Virginia ) 
Jefferson County, to wit : / 
1" Count. The Jurors of the Commonwealth of Virginia, in and for 
the body of the County of Jefferson, duly empannelled and attending 
upon said Court upon their oath present that Owen Brown being a free 
person, on the sixteenth and seventeenth days of the month of October, 
in the' year Eighteen hundred and fifty nine, and on divers other days 
before and after that time, in the County of Jefferson and Common- 
wealth of Virginia aforesaid, and within the Jurisdiction of this court, 
not having the fear of God before his eyes, but moved and seduced by 
the instigations of the Devil, did, maliciously, wilfully and feloniously, 
advise certain Slaves, of the County and Commonwealth aforesaid, to 
wit: Slaves called Jim, Sam, Mason and Catesby, the slaves of Lewis 
W. Washington, and Slaves called Henry, Levi, Ben, Jerry, Phil, 
George and Bill, the Slaves of John H. Allstadt, and each of said 
Slaves severally, to rebel and make insurrection against their said 
masters respectively, and against the authority of the Constitution and 
Laws of the said Commonwealth of Virginia,- to the evil example of all 
others in like case offending, against the form of the Statute in that case 
provided, and against the peace and dignity of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia. 

2^ Count. And the Jurors aforesaid upon their oath aforesaid, do 
further present that the said Owen Brown being a free person, on the 
sixteenth and seventeenth days of the month of October, in the year 
Eighteen hundred and fifty nine, and on divers other days before 
and after that time, in the County of Jefferson, and Commonwealth of 
Virginia aforesaid, and within the Jurisdiction of this Court, not having 
the fear of God before his eyes, but being moved and seduced by the 
instigations of the Devil, did maliciously, wilfully and feloniously con- 
spire with certain Slaves, of the County and Commonwealth aforesaid, 
to wit: negro Slaves Jim, Sam, Mason and Catesby, the Slaves of 
Lewis W. Washington, and negro Slaves Henry, Levi, Ben, Jerry, 
Phil, George and Bill, the Slaves of John H. Allstadt, and with each 
of said Slaves severally, to rebel and make insurrection against their 
said masters respectively, and against the authority of the Constitution 
and Laws of the said Commonwealth of Virginia, to the evil example 
of all others in like case offending against the form of the Statute in 
that case provided, and against the Peace and dignity of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia. 

S- Count. And the Jurors aforesaid upon their oath aforesaid, do 
further present that the said Owen Brown being a free person, on 
the sixteenth and seventeenth days of the month of October, in the 
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year, Eighteen hundred and fifty nine, and on divers other days before 
and after that time, in the County of Jefferson and Commonwealth of 
Virginia aforesaid, and within the Jurisdiction of this Court, not having 
the fear of God before his eyes, but being moved and seduced by the 
instigations of the Devil, did maliciously, wilfully and feloniously, con- 
spire with certain John Brown, Edwin Coppoc, John E. Cook, Shields 
Green, John Copeland, Aaron D. Stevens, and other persons, to the 
Jurors unknown, to induce certain Slaves, to wit: negro Slaves called 
Jim, Sam, Mason and Catesby, the Slaves of Lewis W. Washington, 
and negro Slaves called Henry, Levi, Ben, Jerry, Phil, George and 
Bill, the Slaves of John H. Allstadt, and divers other Slaves, to the 
Jurors unknown, to rebel and make insurrection against the authority 
of their said masters respectively, and against the authority of the con- 
stitution and Laws of the Commonwealth of Virginia, to the evil 
example of all others in like case offending, against the form of the 
Statute in that case made and provided, and against the peace and 
dignity of the Commonwealth of Virginia. 

[Endorsed] 
Com 

V9 

Owen Brown 
form of Indictment 



A. Jones to H. A. Wise. 

Hebald Office 

Nbw York, October 

Dear Sib Yours of the 25"" Inst, has been duly received. 

I think that Mr. Udolpho Wolfe, MT Campbell, & myself can find 
you a man, in whom you can have the security of our honor & lives 
that you can trust him to the fullest extent. He is with us & a man 
of experience as an independent Police detective. As soon as we have 
had time for consultation I will write to you again. 

It would be well for you to Telegraph to Mr Hunter the prosecuting 
attorney at Charlestown to have Hugh Forbes, of this city, sumoned 
to that place as a witness. Here he is afraid of the abolitionist. I have 
no doubt, that he can make important disclosures if disposed, and, which 
would fully prove the Treasonable complicity of Seward, Sumner & 
others. 

If assured of perfect protection & safety in Va. I think he would 
disgorge. 

He is no doubt an abolition adventurer of a mean type, that, his dis- 
closure might develope other & corroborative testimony, compromising 
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Seward, & his confederates in Treason. Mr Wolfe & Mr Campbell 
desire to be remembered to you. M" W. is at the point of death 
with consumption. Give my love to your son. More soon 

Your Friend Forever, 

A Jones 
His Excell. 

Henry A. Wise 
[Endorsed] 

This is from reliable source. The sug- 
gestion i8~ a good one. Think of it & of 
mine through Got. Willard to have one 
trial in U. S. Dis^ Court. Yrs truly, 

H. A. WisB. 
A. Hunter, Esq; 



"A Friend" to Henry A. Wise. 

There are two persons in Mass**", and I think only two, who, if 
summoned as witnesses, can explain the whole of Brown's plot. Their 
names are Francis B. Sanborn of Concord & Rev. T. W. Higginson 
of Worcester, Mass. No time should be lost, as they may abscond, but 
I do not think they will, as they think you would not think it best to 
send for them. 

A Friend op Oedee. 
[Endorsed] 

A Friend to Gov. Wise. 
Octo 1859. 
Call attention to this. 
Sent to me, now sent to you for what it 
is worth. 

H. A. W. 
Kichmb Octo 29 

A HUNTEB 



Requisition by Heney A. Wise. 

The Commonwealth op Virginia, 

To all to whom these Presents shall come, Greeting : 
Know you, that our Governor, in pursuance of authority vested in 
the Executive by law, hath constituted and appointed William N. Kelly 
the Agent of this Commonwealth, to demand and receive from the 
Executive authority of the State of Pennsylvania a Fugitive from 
Justice, called William Harrison alias Albert Hazlett, alias E . H. or 

65 
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some name not known, & to deliver him to the proper authority of 
this State, to be dealt with according to Law. 

Witness, Henry A. Wise our said Governor, this first 

day of Kovember a.d. 1859 and in the eighty fourth 

year of the Commonwealth. 



By the Governor. Henet A. Wise 

George W. Munford 

Secretary of the Gommonweakh, 

[Endorsed] 

Requisition for Harrison alias Haslett 

In obedience to the Warrant of W™ F 
Parker by Gov of Penn» I liave granted 
my warrant to tlie within named W™ N. 
Kelly to take the person of W™ Harri- 
son, alias Albert Hazlet and deliver him to 
the authorities of the State Virginia. 

Witness my hand as Press Judge of the 
9 Judicial district of Penn» the o Nov 1859 
S. H. Graham. 



J. R. Tucker to Andrew Hunter. 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Telegraph. 

Richmond Nov 19 185[9] 
To Andrew Hunter 

Browns appeal unanimously refused 

J. R. Tucker 

D. and H. B. Tatum to the Sheriff. 

Will the sheriff be so kind as' to give this to Edwin Coppock, whose 
name appears in print Coppee, as we have known him from a child, 
we feel deeply concerned for his wellfare, & we would as[k] thee to 
encourage him to write to us. 

Respectfully 

D. & H. B. Tatum 
Indianapolis Ind. 

11 mo. (Nov.) 222* 1859. 

Memorandum bt Andrew Hunter. 

Memo — In a letter to Edwin Coppoc from David & Hannah 
Tatum ; Indianapolis contains this sentence to wit. " A work altogether 
unjustifiable and wrong, a work in which true lives of thy fellow men 
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have been sacrificed & those of thy poor brother of whom we have 
nothing yet." 

This letter is dated Nov. 22°* 1859. It seems to be from the family 
widow [with] whom Coppoc lived, and being in a proper spirit it has 
been delivered. 

And Hunter 



E. A. Gallaher to Andrew Hunter. 

New York Nov 26/69 
Andrew Hunter Esq 

Mt Dear Sir. It has occurred to me that, on the day of Execu- 
tion, the stationing of a lookout sentinel — or half a dozen, for that 
matter — in the belfry of the " Episcopal Church," will serve a use- 
ful purpose. It affords a clear & extensive view, as you can readily 
understand, for many miles in all directions. It will do no harm & 
may prove useful in many respects. If they can be had, two or three 
good telescopes would prove an advantage in extending the range of 
view. Even on top of your House, the placing of a sentinel might be of 
good. On this duty I'd suggest that, townspeople, those acquainted 
with the immediate surrounding country, should be placed. Signals 
can be arranged &c. &c. I presume you 've rec'd my letter, sent thro' 
Billy Gallaher ? If so, & you deem the matter of sufficient importance, 
permit me to suggest that the " Richmond Greys " be the company to 
guard the Gallows. I know the " material " of which they are com- 
posed. I know Capt. Elliott & he is the man for that duty. His 
company idolize him & will go their death for him, & stand any duty 
under him. 

I regret my inability to be in old Jeflferson, to lending humble aid, 
in behalf of " Old Virginia," dear old Jefferson County, & my native 
town. Every son of Virginia is needed now, & if it comes to " Civil 
War," I '11 be there any how. 

Sarah Newton has had several hearty crying spells because she 
cannot be there, to lend a helping hand, in her way, such as I learn 
the ladies have so cheerfully done to contribute to the comfort of the 
soldiers. 

That God may, in His Divine Wisdom, avert any dire calamity, is 
my heartfelt & sincere prayer. 

If anything is required to be done here, in N. Y. command my ser- 
vices & I '11 execute the commission or die in the effort. 

Mrs. G.'s compliments & good wishes to you & family &c. 

Believe me Yours 

Most Truly, 

E. A. Gallaheb 
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Henry A. Wise to Andrew Hunter. 

BiCHMOND Va. 

Deer. 18th, 1859. 

To Andw. Hunter Esqr. 

Dear Sir. In reply to yours of the 15th I say definitively that 
Stevens ought not to be handed over, to the Federal authorities for 
trial. He is the deepest felon in guilt of all. I hope you informed 
the President exactly of the status of his case before the court. I am 
convinced that there is a political design in trying now to have him 
tried before the federal courts. He will not be delivered up with my 
consent. 

Respectfully yrs. 

Henrt a. Wise. 
[From a copy.] 

J. M. Mason to Andrew Hunter. 

Washington Deer. 20, 1869. 
Andrew Hunter Esq. 

Chablestown Va. 

Dear Sir, Will you do me the favor to send me by return mail 
the names at full, of the following persons whom I intend to have sum- 
moned as witnesses before the select committee of the Senate in the 

Harper's Ferry case, — Col. Baylor, Lewis Washington, Allstadt 

(who was taken with his negroes) Dangerfleld (clerk of the pay- 
master,) Eitzmiller (clerk,) and Ball (the armorer.) 

Oblige me also by sending me the names and place of residence of 
some two intelligent persons who resided in the neighborhood of Brown's 
house at the Kennedy farm, and who visited and knew him whilst there, 
though ignorant of his designs, and who can tell of the account he gave 
of himself and of his views in that part of the country, his habits, 
occupation &c. 

I shall send subpoenas for these witnesses on receipt of your letter, 
to be here probably on the 3rd or 4th of January. You, of course, in- 
cluded, with a duee tecum, to bring here the Brown papers in your charge. 

Very truly yours, 

J. M. Mason. 
[From a copy.] 

R. B. Spring to Andrew Hunter. 

Eagleswood Perth Ambot 
N. J. Dec 22. 59 
Hon. Andrew Hunter 

Respected Sir, Mr. George Sennott, whom I saw in Charles- 
town, spoke of you several times as an influential learned man, and a 
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gentleman, and I regret I did not see you when I was there on my 
errand of mercy. I remember with pleasure the civil manner in which, 
as a general thing, I was treated — that I was permitted to visit two 
of the prisoners — and that I have been enabled since my return to 
minister to their necessities. Trusting to the kindness manifested 
towards me, I now take the liberty of saying a word to you. 

Strong as is the antislavery feeling, and principle at the North 
(except among those whose judgment is perhaps unconsciously warped 
by their interest) Yet so entirely do we believe in the peaceful working 
of the principle of truth, that with all his power to interest others — 
with all his earnestness and pure devotion to the idea of freeing the 
slaves, it was twenty years before Mr. Brown could get even that small 
number of men to join him, and risk their lives for a great idea, and 
the young ardent souls with few ties to bind them. There has been 
no attempt to rescue them from their terrible fate, but vengence has 
had its full sway. Is it not time to remember mercy in the midst of 
judgement ? I pray you deal gently with the young man Stevens, the 
only one left of that little band of brave unselfish men. I hope his 
patience, his good conduct, his earnest desire for improvement, the loss 
of his Capt, and friends, also his own suffering and wounded condition, 
will soften the feelings of people in his favor, so that he will be per- 
mitted to live until God's will, and not man's wrath shall end his days. 

With the greatest 
respect 

R. B. Spring. 
[Endorsed] 

Mrs R. B. Spring 
December 1869 

John Letcher to Andrew Hunter. 

Richmond Vikgikia 

January 26th 1860. 

My Dear Sir: I have received your letters, and requested you 
by telegraph, to keep me fully advised, of all matters worthy of atten- 
tion and consideration. 

If from the information you receive, you shall be satisfied that a 
rescue will be attempted, inform me at once, either by telegraph or 
otherwise. I have made my arrangements to have all the necessary 
troops upon the ground, at the earliest practicable moment, and in 
very few hours, after I shall be notified, that they are required. 

1 am now in hopes that we will succeed in capturing Coppoc. The 
last information, (received yesterday,) gives pretty strong assurance of 
the fact. If he shall be captured I am inclined to have him imprisoned 
at Staunton, until the time of his trial shall arrive. "What think you of 
the idea ? 
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I directed Col. Munford to write to you to day, iu reply to your 
letter respecting the witnesses in Hazletts case, and hope the arrange- 
ment therein suggested will be satisfactory to you. The witnesses 
must be had, and shall be had, if possible. 

I am truly 
Yr friend 

John Letchee. 

P. D. Grow to J. G. Gibson. 

Shakpsbdeg Feb e"" 1860 
Dear Doc I send you two cards that wer obtained from the 
residence of Old Brown the Harper ferry Insergent which I send you 
thinking that they may be of some service to the States Attorney in 
prosecuting Hazlett and others in finding out their whare abouts. I 
procured them from a man that was in the House with the Sharpsburg 
boys the time they broke in. 

Your Friend 





P. D. Grow 


To 




Dr. J. G GiBSOK 




[Cards,] 




H. C. Cakpentek, 


A. Hazlett, 


Medina, 


4m. East of 


Medina Co., 


Indiana, 


Ohio. 


Indiana Co., 




Penn. 



" A Citizen " to Andrew Hunter. 

BoLiTAK Feb 8th 1860 
Mr A Hunter Sir Haveing heard that you Were in Want 
persons Who could Identify Some of the missing Harpers Ferry In- 
surrectionist I Would advise you Summons Before you Mr G I Cole- 
man of Bolivar Mr C acquaintance With one of the partyes I am 
Sure Would Warrant A Recognizeation of C P Tibb I heard him Say 
he Would know tibb amongst a thousand and he is ever ready to Do 
his Duty I know 

A Citizen 



Barrett Wendell gave a brief account of his presence, as 
delegate of the Society, at the dinner of the Soci^t^ Historique 
Franco-Am^ricaine, at the Boston City Club, on May 30. He 
touched on the many analogies between the relations of French 
Canadians with France and those of New England people with 
the mother country. In each case, an independent national 
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tradition has grown up during the course of three centuries ; 
in each, all personal ties with the regions from which their 
ancestors emigrated are completely broken ; in each, the sense 
of loyal gratitude to the ancestral race grows stronger with 
the years which have made political relations, and the troubles 
to which they once gave rise, matters of a happily irrevocable 
past. The mood in which the highly educated French Cana- 
dians — mostly professional men — who compose the Soci^t^ 
Historique Franco-Am^ricaine cherish and preserve the records 
of their own past, is so closely akin to that in which we cherish 
and preserve those of New England as to give every reason 
for hope that the friendly relations between our closely sympa- 
thetic organizations will prove enduring. 

He added a few words concerning the admirable bibliogra- 
phy of French-Canadian literature compiled by Professor 
James Geddes, Jr., of Boston University. 

Rev. Dr. Hale read a letter to himself by George Bancroft, 
dated August 2, 1858, stating his intention to give his papers 
relating to Boston to the city on condition that it raise a statue 
" to the man to whom Mifflin and John Adams said as early 
as '75 that America had raised a monument in their hearts." 
Dr. Hale inquired to whom Bancroft referred. 

Dr. DeNormandib read his third and concluding paper :i 

Modernism 

To those outside of the Church of Rome one of the most 
interesting features of the Pope's recent Encj'clical against 
modernism is the very frank acknowledgment that this 
poison has entered into the " very veins and heart of the 
Church " and is the " most pernicious of all its adversaries " ; 
that multitudes, even among the priests, are committing them- 
selves to the results of the scientific and historical methods in 
their study, and to the conclusions inevitable from these, 
to the destructive results of biblical criticism, so that even 
priests and scholars, and professors in their universities, are 
teaching that Jesus Christ was a man of choicest nature, but 
still a human being. Modernism it terms the " synthesis of 
all heresies," and so the whole weight of the Church must 
be moved to its utter extermination. Everything in regard 
to science or history or biblical criticism must be made " sub- 

1 See ante, 430-435, 499-507. 
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ject to faith," to the solid safeguards of theology as deter- 
mined by the decrees of the Vatican: 

The doctrine of the faith which God has revealed has not been pro- 
posed to human intelligences to be perfected by them as if it were a 
philosophical system, but as a divine deposit entrusted to the Spouse 
of Christ to be faithfully guarded and infallibly interpreted. 

It is the duty of philosophy not to command but to serve, not to 
prescribe what is to be believed but to embrace what is to be believed 
with reasonable obedience. 

Else the result would be " to force the queen to serve the 
handmaid." The Encyclical affirms that 

a lamentable spectacle is that presented by the human reason when 
... it thinks it can find the truth outside the Catholic Church, wherein 
truth is found without the slightest shadow of error. 

The Encyclical thinks that all these evils to the Church 
come from the spirit of pride ; and so it directs all teachers 
and heads of educational institutions to examine their young 
clerics, and if they find any spirit of pride in them, to reject 
them " without compunction from the priesthood," because 
pride leads to modernism, and modernism leads to infidelity 
and atheism. That is in keeping with the old proverb that 
" pride goeth before destruction," or of Shakespeare's verse, 

your heart 
Is cramm'd with arrogancy, spleen, and pride ; 

but we have to remember there is a pride which keeps one to 
a proper and dignified self-respect, and nowhere is this more 
needed or praiseworthy than in the love of truth. The En- 
cyclical has a sharp fling at the Americanists, because the 
modernists in regard to morals adopt the principle of the 
Americanists, "that the active virtues are more important 
than tlie passive, and are to be more encouraged in practice," 
although we note that the Pope has just said : 

If the separation of Church and State generally would result in the 
same profound respect being shown the Catholic Church as in the 
case in America, I would earnestly and quickly ask for such separation 
everywhere. 

The immediate reason for this bitter denunciation of mod- 
ernism is not far to seek. Professor Charles A. Briggs is the 
leading authority in this country on the authorship of the 
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Pentateuch. He takes the groand, in which all the best biblical 
scholarship is agreed, that Moses could not have been the 
author of it ; and he is one of the scholars earnestly seeking 
for some reunion of Christendom upon religious principles far 
above the dogmas which have embittered them. With this in 
view he had an interview with the Pope, who gave him to under- 
stand that he was in sympathy with him and it was his earnest 
purpose to reform the Church. There the adherents of the 
scholastic theology and the philosophy of the schoolmen must 
have secured the ear of the Pope, who evidently is nothing 
more than a man of the average parish priest's attainments. 

About two years since came the Papal Commission upon 
the Pentateuch, establishing the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch. This aroused the indignation of the best Hebrew 
scholars, both without and within the Church of Rome. The 
Papal Commission has not as yet the direct seal of infallibility, 
but it is evident that those who do not accept it will pretty 
soon have that " Anathema" which has the claim of infalli- 
bility. The Papal Commission, feeling it might be going too 
far against the present results of biblical scholarship to claim 
that Moses wrote every word of the Pentateuch, still assert 
that if he did not write it, 

he entrusted the writing of it to some other person or persons, but 
in such manner that they faithfully rendered his meaning, wrote noth- 
ing contrary to his will, and omitted nothing ; and the work so formed, 
approved by Moses as the principal and inspired author, was made 
public under his name. 

Now, careful Hebrew and biblical scholars have scrutinized 
every word and letter of the Pentateuch, not only with vast 
intellectual toil, but with great earnestness and anguish of 
soul, and have found these writings of such different author- 
ships and far apart centuries that Professor Baron Friedrich 
von Hiigel — still a devout Romanist and by far the most 
distinguished Hebrew scholar in the Church — makes this 
astonishing statement about Moses entrusting the writing of 
the Pentateuch to others : 

We might as well conceive, in English Constitutional History, the 
Anglo-Saxon King Alfred, who died in 901 a. d., commissioning the 
chapter of Magna Cbarta under the Norman King John in a. d. 1215, 
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the writer of the Articles of Reform under the Plantagenet King 
Edward II in A. D. 1310, the Lord Chancellor More under the French 
King Henry VIII, who died in 1535, and the chapter of the Petition 
of Right, under the Stuart King Charles I in a, d. 1628, to clear up 
certain laws and histories for him, which he, King Arthur, would then 
revise and issue under his own name. 

There is a time difference here of about seven centuries ; 
and the illustration, says Professor von Hiigel, "would not 
err on the side of excess." 

Then, too, came the remarkable address by Professor Frie- 
drich Delitzsch, most eminent in the study of Assyriology, 
delivered with such approval before the German Emperor, 
on " Babel and Bible," showing the similarity of religion and 
customs in Babylon and in Israel. 

The Vatican was far-seeing enough to judge what results 
these studies would have upon the dogmatic theology which 
it had pronounced infallible. There was not an iota, not a 
scintilla, of it left; hence this feverish recall to the studies 
and methods of the schoolmen, to scholastic theology, and 
this wild cry against the spread of the scientific and the his- 
torical method. 

It all reminds one of Xerxes in a passion commanding a pair 
of fetters to be flung into the stream and the water to be 
scourged with three hundred lashes ; and it will be about as 
effectual against the progress of the historical method and 
historical results. 

What has brought about this fierce attack upon modernism ? 
Modernism is everything which belongs to the present, — 
its problems, its duties, its inheritances, its possibilities. And 
the present only is ours. It is like this human nature. We 
may denounce it as depraved, untrustworthy, base; but it is 
the only nature we have, so our problem is to make the best 
of it. The present, too, is all we have to live in, and our 
business is to make the most of it. Restless, perplexing, 
wearing, serious as the problems are which confront us in this 
land or in all lands in the present unrest of the world, is there 
any age or land in which, carefully considering all things, one 
could go and feel that he was better off than here and now ? 
Who would go back to the middle ages? Who would go 
back to the life in New England two centuries ago ? Modern- 
ism is simply the inheritance of all the past. 
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A plain fact for us to keep in mind is that modernism has 
more and more brought about the privilege, the duty, and 
the danger of individual thinking. This for centuries was 
confined to a comparatively small body; now a good many 
are thinking for themselves, — at least they are claiming 
that the right is theirs, that the field is open to them ; and 
if they are thinking superficially upon the great problem of 
this transition period, thinking without much knowledge of 
the past, thinking without much care or vision of the danger 
which comes from disturbing and overthrowing long-estab- 
lished views, it is the danger which the first stage of liberty 
always brings. The truth, which makes one free, is full of 
peril. 

Ecclesiastical rulers especially, until the present age, have 
not desired that persons should think for themselves, and have 
stoutly forbidden it. Many still take that ground. Such a 
council, such an assembly, decided three hundred or a thousand 
years ago what was the truth and what was to be believed. 
You need not think about it; it was all settled for you. If one 
says, " You will find all truth in such a book, or all that is in 
that book is true," Modernism replies, " It is only by examina- 
tion, by consultation with other thinkers, with modern studies 
and revelations, that we can be satisfied whether all that is in 
that book is true or not." If any church claims that it has 
truth without a shadow of error, and becoming a member of 
it you must never again doubt or question its infallible 
authority or its conclusions, that seems to give a certain rest 
or permanence ; and some persons like it, and think they have 
found the ultimate grounds of faith ; but it is at the cost of 
all the higher morality and of giving up the use of the mind. 

See how such a view practically works. If you as Christians 
ought not to examine the articles of your belief, the same must 
be true for persons of other religions, and it is wrong to send 
missionaries to change their faith. The Christian reproaches 
the Buddhist or the Mohammedan for not inquiring or think- 
ing, and so coming to the light and the truth ; and then a 
church boasting of infallibility reproaches its members for 
inquiring or thinking at all, for accepting any of the results 
established by the scientific or the historical method. On the 
one hand it proclaims to the pagan that if he would escape 
damnation he must use his mind and consider the claims of 
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Christianity as the one only true faith; and on the other 
hand forbids the Christian to examine these claims lest he 
should incur damnation. 

It is the right and the duty of all persons to inquire care- 
fully and persistently, with all the aids they can find, into every 
article of religious faith, or else they must submit all without 
inquiry to the supreme authority of the Church. The use 
of the mind is to take the place of blind submission to ancient 
authority, and this is what modernism has been doing for 
the world. All the abuses condemned by the rising tide of 
individual thinking have rested upon the claim of the in- 
fallibility of a book or of a church. 

The divine right of kings, the abject submission of the 
oppressed, intolerance, the judicial murder of witches and 
heretics and all independent thinkers, slavery, the subjection 
of woman, persecution, ecclesiastical despotism, — all these 
errors have claimed the authority of a church " wherein truth 
is found without the slightest shadow of error," and it is to 
modernism, and to that alone, we owe our escape from them. 
How much has the free and independent use of the mind added 
to the comfort, the grace, and the welfare of life I By it alone 
has the human race advanced from its earliest conditions. 
What struggles and sacrifices has the mind led us to undergo I 
Engaged in seeking the truth, how many have renounced care, 
wealth, comfort, position, renown ! Wrong thinking, superficial 
thinking, not thinking enough, will not help us in these days 
of transition ; but earnest thinking, wise thinking, consecrated 
thinking, is our only safe guide to a more substantial unity 
and a nobler faith. 

There has always been this inclination among some to 
depreciate modernism and to look to the settled conditions, 
the serene faith, and the quiet repose of an earlier age. In 
the mythical story of Noah, there were doubtless those who 
thought that the universal destruction of the Deluge was due 
to modernism. There were doubtless those who were looking 
backward to a more glorious past, even to a fabled Eden of 
innocence and ease, some period when dogmas were established 
by some Vatican claiming infallibility, when faith was unques- 
tioning and absolute. There is not a scintilla of history to 
confirm it. It is all a dream, and a dream which taken as 
reality seriously hinders our way to a better time. 
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Our age may have a strong materialistic aspect, but it is 
only a partial judgment which speaks of it as utterly given 
over to pleasure, to money-making, to business corruption, as 
if there were nothing fine, nothing disinterested, nothing self- 
sacrificing. Talk about the glory and repose of the middle 
ages, of the age of chivalry. Go through one of the armor 
halls of the old museums of Europe, and look at a knight clad 
in mail and going forth on his adventures, counting every one 
a highwayman with whom he could test his valor : is that a 
picture to call forth any great admiration ? Vast and intensely 
engrossing as our enterprises are, fierce as are the antago- 
nisms of trade, dishonest as many transactions in business are, 
corrupt as politics and municipal governments are, filled as 
the air is with commercialism, great as may be the love of 
pleasure, wild as are the dissipations of so many of the children 
of wealth throwing aside all the restraints of a decent society, 
sordid and ignorant as multitudes still are, — there are more 
persons in our modernism trying thoughtfully, trying gener- 
ously, trying persistently, to re&ch the truer, nobler, higher, 
the abiding things, than ever before. There is more true re- 
ligion in the world to-day than ever. There are more persons 
trying to get the best out of life and to shun what is the worst 
in life than ever. So we say, " All hail to modernism ! " 

It is all of eternity we have. Here in modernism we are to 
live and work and die. You may wish you could have lived 
in some far past when it was supposed God was nearer than 
now, and spoke with a clearer voice and a more resplendent 
theophany, and when the world was not so full of unrest and 
faith was not tortured by doubt ; but it is an idle wish. There 
never was such a time, only a pictured paradise of oriental 
ease, a world of childhood, and a faith of ignorance. No Eden 
in the past, but a kingdom of God to come. Here we are, and 
here we are to strive and triumph. 

When in centuries to come this modernism, now so foolishly 
and ignorantly denounced by those who claim an exclusive 
right to decide what is absolutely true and to hold over 
others that judgment which belongs only to the Eternal, and 
future generations see the whole from some lofty outlook, it 
will be transfigured by that halo which surrounds the past, 
when much that was temporary, incidental to an age of vast 
prosperity and temptation, goes, and that which was abiding 
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comes out in its true light ; and it will appear as an age far 
more glorious than any past, with more of heroism, more of 
nobility, more of earnest seeking after the few essential verities 
of religion, than any age has shown. Can you point to any 
epoch in the past where so many have been struggling to solve 
the problems which perplex our civilization and bring us 
sometimes to the verge of despair? 

Without regard to the wonderful discoveries and inventions 
which have turned the mighty forces and treasures of nature 
to our comfort, what endurance or daring surpasses the Arctic 
explorations, or the struggle and overthrow of slavery, or the 
efforts to spread a system of free and universal education ? 
What surpasses the toils and privation and courage of those 
who by their studies have given to us the revelations of 
science? When for centuries nation met nation only for 
conquest and slavery, think of the efforts in our day to under- 
stand each other a little better, when the Orient is sending to 
the Occident and the West to the East students and merchants 
and missionaries to solve the secrets which have made them 
enemies, to break down the barriers, and to find in each other 
things better than were ever suspected ? 

We talk about the Crusades. What is there in that story 
of youthful warfare to compare with the crusade against child- 
labor, or that humane movement against cruelty to the brute 
creation, or the rare enthusiasm and willing sacrifice of the 
medical profession in seeking to prevent the diseases which 
have scourged humanity? What heroism was ever recorded 
in battles of the past superior to the efforts of those who at 
our life-saving stations all along our coasts face every danger 
to rescue shipwrecked passengers ; or of our firemen who, 
without pomp and pageantry and martial music take their 
lives in hand every day and every night for the safety of 
property and life ? Search all antiquity as far as human 
records go, and amidst the unbroken story of war, where can 
you find anything so full of hope, of humanity, and of promise 
as the nations of the world sending their delegates to The 
Hague to take counsel together concerning the things which 
make for peace ? 

All these belong to modernism ; and modernism is not sordid, 
it is not ignoble, it is not fruitless of good works and of lofty 
faith. It was the prophets who uttered the most scathing 
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denunciations of the corruption of the people of Israel, but it 
was the prophets who from their stern and firm faith saw 
the coming of the Kingdom. Modernism is a time and a 
condition when the best men and women are not to be dis- 
couraged. They must speak in courage and in hope about 
the age in which we are providentially placed. To regard it 
as given over to failure in government, in society, in education, 
in business, or in religion is to cherish the worst spirit of infi- 
delity. We must look to the principles, few but eternal, which 
have the spirit of a new and a better life. 

Religion through all man's history has been subject to a 
law of development. To attempt to still force upon the 
human mind dogmas which were received in the middle ages 
is to invite a revolution far exceeding the Reformation of 
the sixteenth century. When any one or any council claims 
that it has truth without the shadow of error, and that in one 
church alone can it be found, there is atheism of the most 
dangerous type, for it has no faith in the Living God, the 
God of modernism, in the struggle of man to rise out of 
his fettered conditions into the mission and freedom of the 
truth. 

Edwin D. Mead spoke as follows : 

Three times in a brief recent period we have seen efforts in 
Boston to effect changes of names in our old streets and squares. 
In no case was there any need or reason for the change. The 
efforts have been ignorant, careless, and almost wanton, but 
they have been almost successful. The thing is becoming a 
habit, a menacing habit ; and I was very glad when our Presi- 
dent, knowing that I have felt rather deeply about it and been 
emphatic in public protests against it, asked me to bring the 
matter up for your consideration. It is fitting and important 
that it should be considered here ; for it affects traditions 
which we prize and associations which it is one of the duties 
of a society like ours to conserve. I hardly need remind you 
of the specific recent cases to which I refer. The first was 
the effort to change the name of old Dorchester Street in 
South Boston to, I think, St. Augustine Avenue ; the second 
was the attempt to change the name of North Square, one of 
the most historic points in Boston, to Scigliano Square, by 
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way of honoring a young Italian councilman who had recently 
died and who had a large number of friends in the neighbor- 
hood; and the third is the movement now before us, which 
has already secured the approval of a majority of the Boston 
board of aldermen, to give to the little green in the centre of 
Maverick Square, East Boston, the name of Doherty Park. 
It is another and a ridiculous attempt, like that to get the name 
of Scigliano on the map of Boston regardless of any histori- 
cal association or interest disturbed, to utilize our old streets 
and squares as means of paying compliments among our city 
politicians. The present effort is doubly to be condemned as 
introducing an element of gross confusion into our nomen- 
clature. If it should succeed and become a precedent, and the 
greens or parks in the middle of our various squares gradually, 
by way of honoring deceased aldermen, be given names differ- 
ent from those of the squares themselves, confusion would be 
inevitable, and what we should witness would be a struggle 
as to which name should survive. This attempt in East 
Boston is a wrong to the name of Samuel Maverick, whose 
name now so fittingly and sufficiently covers the whole square, 
as it has done during the long years. East Boston and the 
whole city should resent and thwart this cheap and reckless 
dealing with the time-honored memorial of one who belongs 
to the very earliest period of Boston history, and whom we 
properly bracket with Blackstone himself. I have prepared 
and submit to the Society a protest against the proposed 
action. 

But our duty does not end here. I have said that this sort 
of thing is becoming a habit. It is a bad habit, and should be 
stopped. One trouble in Boston is that the control of the 
naming of our streets and squares is distributed among three 
different bodies ; and it is a question whether any one of them 
is the proper body. No monument or statue can be put up in 
Boston without the approval of a carefully constituted Art 
Commission. The names of our streets should be under 
equally careful and intelligent control ; and I speak now not 
simply of Boston, but of the cities of the whole Commonwealth. 
I would, thei-efore, suggest the appointment of a committee 
of three to consider this matter and, in co-operation, at its dis- 
cretion, with representatives of other societies, to endeavor to 
secure suitable legislation to regulate it. 
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The Massachusetts Historical Society earnestly petitions the Mayor 
•and City Council of the City of Boston to reject the proposal now be- 
fore them to give the name of Doherty Park to the green in Maverick 
Square, East Boston. The Society deplores and condemns the irrev- 
erent habit, which has lately become common, of urging unnecessary 
and careless changes in the names of the historic streets and squares of 
Boston, and trusts that early legislative action will be taken to correct 
this evil hereafter. It feels the present proposal to be particularly 
unwarranted and obnoxious, as doing wrong to the memory of one of 
the most revered names in the earliest period of our Boston history. 

When Mr. Mead concluded, hia remarks, the President 
observed that the proposition just made seemed most oppor- 
tune and worthy of consideration. While the particular 
change of name now proposed, it was true, more properly 
concerned the Bostonian Society, it nevertheless was alto- 
gether appropriate that the attitude of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society on such a proposition should be under- 
stood, and appear of record. Probably not a single member 
of the Society had, when in Europe, failed to notice the ten- 
dency of the Latin races more especially, as contradistin- 
guished from the English, to ignore, and even displace and 
get rid of, ancient and historic names, substituting therefor 
something suggestive of a recent event or individual notoriety. 
He instanced as an example a letter he had that day received. 
It was dated from Rome, and from No. 89 via Venti Settem- 
bri. What ancient name had been displaced by this new 
designation does not appear. That it was something of his- 
toric or local significance may safely be assumed; but to a 
foreigner what does " 20 September Street" mean ? The Ides 
of March Street would sound as well, and imply much more. 
It was the same in Florence ; the same in Paris. No traveller 
can fail in any of those cities to notice street signs in which 
the present name is given with the word "gid" or "autre- 
fois " attached to its earlier, familiar and more historic name 
— appended as it were in brackets, to indicate another case 
of innocuous desuetude. 

Curiously enough, when the English, so conspicuously con- 
servative as respects their own local nomenclature, emigrated 
to America, they seem to have left this sense of the everlast- 
ing fitness of things behind them. Take the street names in 
London, for instance. To-day there is no American who does 
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not delight in finding Shakespeare's East Cheap in close prox- 
imity to London Bridge ; while, going west, he walks continu- 
ously through the Poultry, Cheapside, Newgate and Holborn 
before getting into Oxford Street ; or, nearer the river, through 
Cannon Street, St. Paul's Church Yard, Ludgate Hill, Fleet 
Street and the Strand on his way to Charing Cross. They 
are all different sections of the same streets ; but every name 
is carefully preserved, and, coming down from mediaeval times, 
is full of historic associations which we Americans would least 
of all willingly have swept away. 

In all Boston, on the other hand, it would probably be 
difficult to mention half-a-dozen street or spot designations 
which have a colonial suggestiveness. At the moment, the 
President said, he could in Boston proper only remember Ann 
Street and Hanover Street as names recalling the early Hano- 
verian period even. He was here immediately informed that 
the name of Ann Street had ceased to exist, and that it 
became North Street half a century ago. In reply he re- 
marked that, in his youth, Ann Street certainly still existed 
as such, and, very noted for its sailors' boarding-houses, had 
an unsavory, even if historic, fame. It was much the same 
with Belknap Street, which formerly came down over the 
summit of Beacon Hill to the Common, and, beyond Mt. 
Vernon Street going north, was familiarly known as " Nigger 
Hill." For that reason it had ceased to be Belknap Street 
and, bit by bit, blossomed afresh as Joy Street. Yet to this 
Society, at any rate, the name "Belknap" had a peculiarly dis- 
tinct significance, inasmuch as to Jeremy Belknap we owe its 
origin. For himself, the President added, he did not hesitate 
to say he wished that, in London fashion. State Street and 
Court Street were still known as King and Queen Streets; 
that Court Square was Prison Lane ; and, as was the case for 
more than a hundred years prior to 1824, Cornhill still led 
into Marlborough Street, and that into Newbury and Orange 
Streets. Marlborough and Orange Streets were so called two 
centuries ago (1708), and they had an historic significance ; 
for the first, named shortly after the battle, commemorated 
the victor of Blenheim, and the second the great House of 
Orange, to which belonged that English King to whom Mas- 
sachusetts owed the charter of William and Mary. These 
streets, whose names spoke of the early provincial period, and 
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marked Boston as a town of the-day-before-yesterday-class, 
ought still to lead out to a Washington Street, the highway to 
Providence, just as Cheapside and Holborn to-day debouch 
into New Oxford Street, and that into the Oxford Road. 

A very striking case of this utter New England disregard of 
historical association could, he said, be found in the case of the 
city of Quincy. The main thoroughfai'e through Quincy was 
still the old Coast Road, the first great public way ever pro- 
vided for by a law (1639) of the Colony of the Massachusetts 
Bay, stretching from Newbury, on the north, through Boston, 
to Hingham, the border town of the Plymouth Colony, on the 
south. This road ran over Milton Hill and through Brain- 
tree ; though Braintree, much less its north precinct, now 
Quincy, was not yet incorporated when the construction of 
the road was decreed. Instead of being known for all time as 
the Coast Road, or possibly, in Quincy, as the Plymouth 
Road or Way, and having that name jealously preserved for 
all time, — ^ as would have been the case in England, — the 
portion of the old historic thoroughfare in Quincy had since 
been, so to speak, cut into ignominious, meaningless sections,' 
and was now known, first, as Adams Street, because, leaving 
the Milton line, it went in front of the residence of President 
John Adams ; then, merging in a comparatively modern and 
more direct route to Boston, it became Hancock Street, be- 
cause it passed by the spot where stood the house in which 
John Hancock was born ; then, turning, as ancient roads had 
a way of doing, at right angles, it was called School Street, 
because an ugly stone schoolhouse, long since disused, chanced 
to front upon it ; and, finally, again making an angle, it be- 
came Franklin Street, a name chosen for no reason, and, in 
that connection and locality, quite devoid of significance. 
What other names the old colonial route now masquerades 
under between Quincy boundary and Plymouth, no man 
knows; but it is natural to assume it has a different desig- 
nation in every town. Yet, wholly' unrecognized as such, it 
remains the most historic road in America. On this subject, 
however, the President added, he had already filed his pro- 
test, and it was part of the record.^ New York City even 

1 C. F. Adams, The Centennial Milestone : An Address in Commemoration of 
the One Hundredth Anniversary of the Incorporation of Quincy, Mass., De- 
livered July 4, 1892, Appendix A, 41-47. 
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has been more careful of its street nomenclature, in the lower 
part of the old Dutch town, than Boston, or the towns in its 
vicinity. Witness, as examples, Wall Street, Canal Street and 
the Bowery. 

To him, therefore, the President said, it seemed most desir- 
able that some radical measure of reform should be intro- 
duced, and steps taken to preserve what yet remained to 
Massachusetts of its historic and really interesting local and 
street nomenclature. The Society could in this matter hardly 
proceed too soon or too energetically. 

He therefore suggested that the draft introduced by Mr. 
Mead should be referred to the Council, with instructions to 
prepare a formal Memorial based thereon, for immediate pres- 
entation to His Honor the Mayor; and also to take such 
steps as seemed proper and expedient to bring the matter 
before the Great and General Court at its next session. 
There would, however, be ample time for this in the autumn, 
before the beginning of the next legislative year, after the 
excitement incidental to a presidential election had been 
allowed time in which to subside. 

The disposition of the matter suggested by the President 
was acceptable to Mr. Mead ; and the memorial was referred 
to the Council, with instructions. 

C. F. Adams submitted the following : 

In the issue of the " Boston Evening Transcript " for 
Saturday, June 6, 1908,^ there appeared a series of paragraphs, 
under the head of " The Listener," relating to a recent visit 
by the Trustees and others, to the Farm and Trades School 
on Thompson's Island, in Boston Harbor. As expressed in 
the first paragraph, the occasion was the " immemorial, yearly 
inspection of the Farm School." 

In one of these paragraphs, the writer, referring to the 
school, and to the fact that it was formerly considered 
reformatory in character, adds: 

It is no longer an "asylum." . . . The old stigma is . . . completely 
gone, there are no more bad boys at the Farm School than there are 
Indians at Squantum or Fore River, where on the trip when he took in 
Thompson's Island Captain Standish killed a couple of men and a boy 

1 Part two, p. 8/1. 
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because he wanted their cabin to pass the night in, a little incident of 
that period which corresponds to boy-gunners' feats with the feathered 
tribes inhabiting the coves along the shore. 

That this statement, so far as Captain Miles Standish is 
concerned, excited surprise in my mind is a mild form of ex- 
pression. For a «ioment I could not imagine what the writer 
had got hold of, or how the tolerably familiar facts connected 
with Miles Standish's single historical visit to Thompson's 
Island, as recounted by Edward Winslow in Mourt's Relation, 
could be distorted so beyond possible recognition. 

Gradually, however, it dawned upon me that the writer had 
confused ihe incidents of two separate visits of Standish to 
Boston Harbor, that to Thompson's Island, on the 29th and 30th 
of September, 1621,i and that to Wessagusset, or what is now 
Weymouth, on Thursday, the 6th of April, 1623,^ an interval 
of something like eighteen months having elapsed between the 
two. Though great injustice is done the Plymouth Colony's 
Captain in the extract quoted, yet I doubt if it excited even 
a passing notice in the mind of any one but myself; nor should 
I call attention to it here had it not been suggestive of another 
communication also printed in the Transcript, though now 
some fourteen years ago. Of this quite forgotten communi- 
cation I at the time took note, as relating to a locality and 
subject in which I felt an interest; and both of which are 
historical. 

But, recurring for a moment to Captain Miles Standish, 
I have myself, in a book entitled " Three Episodes of Massa- 
chusetts History," 2 published some sixteen years ago, given 
a detailed account of these two visits of the Plymouth settlers 
to what was then known as the Massachusetts Bay. So I will 
not now repeat myself. For present purposes it is sufficient 
to say that Miles Standish's acquaintance with Thompson's 
Island was made in the way and at the time described in 
Mourt's Relation, — that is, on Wednesday and Thursday, 
29th and 30th September, 1621.^ The visit was one of explora- 
tion only, and altogether peaceful in character. In the course 
of it no natives were molested, ill-used or in any way mal- 
treated, much less killed ; and the party in due time returned 

1 New style. See 1 Collections, vlii. 267-270 ; T. Prince, Annals, 131. 
a i. 13-15; 90-98. 
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to Plymouth filled with admiration of the region they had 
visited. 

Wholly different in purpose was the trip to Wessagusset, on 
that portion of what is now Weymouth ^ lying on the Fore 
River, and, until dug and dredged away some twenty years 
ago, designated on the maps as Hunt's Hill Point. This visi- 
tation — for a visitation in the scriptural sense of the word it 
strictly was — occurred in April, 1623; and the party from 
Plymouth composing it now came, not as explorers, but dis- 
tinctly bent on an errand of death. Proposing to suppress at 
the outset what bade fair to develop into a general Indian 
war on all European settlers, Standish and his companions 
headed, not for Thompson's Island, then called Trevore,^ but 
for the more southern waters of Boston Bay ; and there at 
Wessagusset, they, two days later, on April 6, precipitated the 
only hand-to-hand conflict with the savages in which, so far 
as the record shows, Standish ever took part. He did not 
then, as " The Listener " asserts, kill " a couple of men and a 
boy because he wanted their cabin to pass the night in," but 
he, so to speak, knifed to death Pecksuot and Wituwamat, 
the two most aggressive of the Indian braves, afterward hang- 
ing a boy, and, next day, killing or wounding yet others. 
Something of a massacre, the conflict was none the less pro- 
voked by the savages ; and, for the whites, it was necessary as 
a measure of self-preservation. But the story has been often 
told,^ both in verse and prose, and there is no occasion now 
to repeat it. 

It was, however, this later expedition and its results which 
" The Listener " seems to have had vaguely in mind, and to 
have confused with the incidents of the earlier and peaceful 
visit to Thompson's Island. Of little consequence in them- 
selves, it is none the less to be hoped these erroneous state- 
ments will not become legendary among the masters and pupils 
of what we are told by " The Listener " is now officially desig- 
nated as " The Farm and Trades School," for it so chances 
that both Thompson's Island and Squantum possess a real 

1 2 Proceedings vii. 24-28. 

2 Named by Standish from William Trevore, one of the party who visited the 
island, September 29, 1621 (new style). See C. F. Adams, Tliree Episodes, i. 14, 
and New England Historical and Genealogical Register, ix. 248. 

' Weymouth Historical Society, Publications, iii. 118-123. 
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historic interest; and for that reason, and not merely in order 
to set right " The Listener " of the Transcript, I propose here 
to resurrect and reprint the long communication I have 
referred to as having appeared in "Answers to Queries" in 
the Transcript of Saturday, November 10, 1894. The initials, 
" E. T. H.," appended, are probably those of Elizabeth Taylor 
Horton;! but the facts stated deserve to be preserved in some 
place more accessible than the files of a newspaper. There 
buried, in our Proceedings thej- will always be accessible, at 
least to the investigator. I will merely add that reference 
will also be found to Thompson's Island in our recently pub- 
lished Chamberlain's "History of Chelsea," ^ and in the pri- 
vately printed volume of Lynde family diaries, that family 
having been for a long time proprietors of Thompson Island.^ 

Thompson's Island and Squantum. Thompson's Island: An 
ancient tradition says, that in 1619 Thompson examined the harbor 
islands, in company with Masconomo, the sagamore of Agawani (who 
made an affidavit to this effect), seeking a proper place to establish his 
trading-post; and chose the island which still bears his name, because 
it had a small river and a harbor for boats. In 1620 Myles Standish 
came hither with William Trevour, a sailor of the Mayflower, and 
named it Island 'Trevour, reporting, "and then no Natives there in- 
habiting, neither was there any sign of any that had been there that I 
could perceive, nor of many, many yeares after." Trevour made 
affidavit that he took possession in the name of David Thompson, 
gentleman of London ; who, indeed, soon afterwards secured a grant 
of the locality. What is now New Hampshire received its first colonists 
in the spring of 1623 when David Thompson with a small company 
began at Odiorne's Point, in what is now Rye, a settlement for a fish- 
ing and trading post. It took the name Piscataqua (Indian, and means 
a branching of the river) from the river on which it was located. Here 
Thompson built a large and strong house which he surrounded with a 
high palisade, for there were no other white men nearer than fifty 
miles by land or water. He was not, however, a hermit in his loneli- 
ness and seclusion. His neighbors soon began to pay him friendly 
visits. One of the first to seek his hospitality was the once prosperous 

1 Wife of Henry A. Horton, of Martinez, California. She died at Lane Hos- 
pital, San Francisco, March 10, 1900. 

2 i. 14. 

' F. E. Oliver, Diaries of Benjamin Lynde and of Benjamin Lynde, Jr. 
(Boston, 1880), 32n. The island was conveyed by John Paine to Simon Lynde, 
August 81, 1666, for £ZI%1. It was given by him to Benjamin Lynde, and 
remained in the hands of descendants for more than one hundred years. 
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patroQ of the Pilgrims, Mr. Thomas Weston, who now came a miser- 
able fugitive in rags. Myles Standish was another visitor. He had 
come seeking help, for a long continued drought was threatening the 
Pilgrims with famine. Thompson generously gave the Plymouth cap- 
tain what he could spare, and then went back with him to Plymouth. 
Six years after Thompson built his house Captain John Mason took a 
patent in his own name for all the country lying between the Merri- 
mack and Piscataqna as far back as sixty miles from the coast. To 
this tract the name of New Hampshire (for Hampshire, a shire of 
England) was given in honor of Mason's home in England. Thompson 
removed to Boston Bay in 1626. The house built by Thompson was 
subsequently known as Mason's Hall. Part of the walls, with the 
great chimney-stack rising out of the ruins, stood for many years, but 
now not one stpne remains upon another to show where the first house 
in New Hampshire was built. But quite near the homestead are a few 
sunken, unlettered headstones which are supposed to mark the graves 
of some of the early settlers. In 1626 David Thompson established 
on the island which bears his name one of the first permanent settle- 
ments in the harbor, antedating Boston by several years. It was a 
trading-post, where the Indians exchanged their beaver-furs and fish 
for the trinkets of civilization ; and the same proprietor had a similar 
place on the Kennebec. The island was taken possession of as vacuum 
domicilium, to which no man had claim ; and its .advantages were 
vicinity to the sea, good anchorage under the lee of Castle Island, and 
vicinity to the Neponset Indians. Blackstone testified that he knew 
" ould Mr. Thompson," who chose this place for settlement because 
" there is a harbor in the island for a boat which none of the rest of 
the islands had." 

The Scottish island lord took a deep and kindly interest in his 
Indian neighbors concerning whom he had peculiar theories. In con- 
versation with Morton of Merry Mount and his mysterious neighbor. 
Sir Christopher Gardiner, he maintained a belief that they were de- 
scended •' from the scattered Trojans after such time as Brutus left 
Latium." But he drove sharp bargains with them and piled up many 
a bale of peltries in his little castle of logs. Near by were Morton, 
and the Wessagusset colonists, and other isolated settlers, the unwitting 
pioneers of a great company. It was of these that Prince wrote : 

To the southeast, near Thompson's Island, live some few Planters more. 
These were the first Planters of these Parts, having some small Trade with 
the natives, for Bear Skins which moved them to make their abode in these 
places, and are found of some help to the new colony. 

Thompson was a Scottish gentleman ; a traveller and scholar as well, 
and had been the London agent of Sir Ferdinando Gorges' company, 
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for whose interests he had appeared even before the Privy Council. 
He died in 1628, leaving his wife and infant son to garrison the island, 
and to give generous hospitality to the colonists of Boston and Dor- 
chester. " After the arrival of the Puritan fleet, the good Episcopalian 
lady abandoned her snug Atlantis, and sailed away to where she could 
hear once more the familiar ' Let your light so shine ' in some distant 
prelatical realms." In 1634 Massachusetts granted the island to 
Dorchester, which leased it for twenty pounds a year, the revenue to 
be applied for a schoolmaster. It has been said that this was " the 
first public provision made for a free school in the world, by a direct 
tax or assessment on the inhabitants of a town." Fourteen years later 
came David's son, John Thompson, demanding his birthright, and. 
bringing affidavits from Trevour, Standish, Blackstone, and Masconomo, 
to prove his claim. The General Court found his title good, and re- 
stored the island to him, giving to Dorchester, in lieu thereof, a thousand 
acres in the present town of Lunenburg. Six years later the Indian 
Winnequassam claimed the island, but was decided against by the 
courts. John Thompson returned to England, and sold the island to 
two Bristol merchants. The region was well known by these people ; 
for since 1622 ships of Bristol had visited the southern part of Boston 
Harbor, at the annual fishing season, exchanging guns and ammunition 
for beaver, marten and musquash skins. For the next century and a 
half the island was used for farming. In 1775, American foragers 
destroyed the houses. In 1834 the proprietors of the Boston Farm 
School purchased the estate for $6000 ; and it was annexed to Boston, 
but with the right reserved to the people of Dorchester of digging clams 
on its banks. This "Farm School" is not a reformatory institution, 
but a home-school for teaching practical farming and common educa- 
tional branches to indigent American boys of good character. Some 
of the graduates of this sjhool have occupied high and honorable posi- 
tions in the outer world ; and many of them visit the island in after- 
life to renew their memories of the place once so dear to them. 
Hawthorne once visited the Farm School, and thus reported his 
experience : 

A stroll around the island, examining the products, as wheat in sheaves 
on the stubblefield ; oats somewhat blighted and spoiled ; great pumpkins 
elsewhere ; pastures ; mowing ground — all cultivated by the boys. Their 
residence, a great brick building, painted green, and standing on. the sum- 
mit of a rising ground, exposed to the winds of the bay. Vessels flitting 
past; great ships with intricacy of rigging and various sails; schooners, 
sloops, with their one or two broad sheets of canvas; going on different 
tacks, so that the spectator might think that there was a different wind 
for each vessel, or that they scudded across the sea, spontaneously whither 
their own wills led them. The farm boys remain insulated looking at the 

68 
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passing show, within sight of the city, yet having nothing to do with it, 
beholding their fellow-creatures skimming by them in winged machines, 
and steamboats snorting and puffing through the waves. Methinks an 
island would be the most desirable of all landed property, for it seems like 
a little world by itself; and the water may answer for the atmosphere that 
surrounds planets. The boys swinging, two together, standing up, and 
almost causing the ropes and their bodies to stretch out horizontally. On 
our departure they ranged themselves on the rails of the fence, and, being 
dressed in blue, looked not unlike a flock of pigeons. 

In 1840 Hon. Theodore Lyman planted the grove of trees on West 
Head. He also bequeathed $10,000 to the Farm School. 

Squantum is about half a mile from Thompson's Island. It is a 
double-headed peninsula projecting into the harbor at the mouth of the 
Neponset. The origin of the name of this locality is uncertain. There 
is an old tradition that an Indian squaw once threw herself from the 
cliff into the sea, and the people named the locality "Squaw Tumble." 
Better reasons there are for believing it to have been named in honor 
of Tisquanto, the Indian chief who first befriended the Pilgrims. It 
was Tisquanto who went with Myles Standish in the fall of 1621, 
when the Plymouth Pilgrims became curious about the Massachusees, 
and ordered Myles Standish " to goe amongst them : partly to see the 
countrey, partly to make peace with them, and partly to procure their 
trucke." So the " captain " took nine men and Tisquanto, the inter- 
preter, and sailed away at midnight. They landed at daylight, and 
Standish and his men found Obbatinewat, the Massachusee sachem, 
and persuaded him to acknowledge the English authority, and then 
marched inland. Morton said: " Chalke stones their are near 
equanto's Chapell, shewed me by a Salvage." 

John Lothrop Motley in his romance of " Merry-Mount " wrote : 

Over at Squanto's chapel yonder is a fountain of a most remarkable 
power ; for its waters cause a deep sleep of forty-eight hours to those who 
drink forty-eight ounces at a draught, and so on proportionably." 

As a reason for this property, he suggests that 

the Puritans of Plymouth have buried their oldest and most soporific ser- 
mons within the grave of their honored and red-legged friend Squantum 
who lies buried there. But, whatever be the cause, the fact is unquestion- 
able. The great Powahs were accustomed to go thither to drink of the 
fountain, and when filled with its inspiration they would astonish their 
disciples with the multitude and magnificence of their visions. 

The first white proprietor of Squantum was the Scotchman, David 
Thompson, who dwelt on Thompson's Island. It was afterwards 
owned by Deputy Governor Roger Ludlow, brother-in-law to Gover- 
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nor John Endicott, who is spoken of as "a pious gentleman of good 
family." He was ambitious, and being disappointed at not receiving the 
chief magistracy, went off to Connecticut and then to Virginia, where 
he died. The next owner was Mr. Newbury, the ancestor of the 
celebrated geologist ; and then John Glover, who established a tannery 
hero, and had large herds of cattle grazing on the hills. The rocky 
pile of Musquantum Chapel (whose projecting ledges form a remark- 
able profile of the human face), was a favorite landmark as early as 
1632. In 1716 Squantum was set apart for a hospital to receive the 
sick from vessels entering the Bay. But Dorchester, Milton, and 
Braintree protested against it, and the scheme was abandoned. At one 
time Squantum bade fair to become a popular summer resort ; but the 
recent construction of the great Boston sewer across its front has 
brought armies of laborers here, and makes its present condition the 
reverse of esthetic. 

The Pilgrim feasts of Squantum were in ancient times celebrated 
with great enthusiasm late in August of each year and attracted many 
notables and great crowds of the yeomanry. In 1812 the feast was 
attended by Governor Strong, Lieutenant Governor Phillips, Commo- 
dore Bainbridge and many other eminent men, besides a number of 
Southern gentlemen, and the cutter Washington anchored off the 
Point and fired salutes from her artillery. These annual rejoicings 
were in honor of the Pilgrim Fathers, who, doubtless, would have been 
scandalized at their hearty merry-makings. The easy access from the 
town rendered the feasts very attractive to the solid old merchants of 
Boston, who could drive thither in seven miles, over the pleasant 
Dorchester roads, or sail across from Long wharf, three miles. 

The following extract from " A Pictorial Geography of the World " 
by Samuel G. Goodrich (Peter Parley), published in Boston, 1840, is 
of interest : 

The Feast of Squantum is held annually on the shore of the east of 
Neponset Bridge, at a rocky point projecting into Boston Bay, about five 
miles from the city. The observance of this festival is on the wane. 
Squantum was the name of the last Indian female [sic] who resided there, 
and when the feast is held with the ancient ceremonies a person comes 
forth dressed as Squantum herself [sicl and harangues the people in the 
metaphorical manner of the Indians. 

During the late war, when political parties were violent, the Feast of 
Squantum was attended by crowds, and, in fact, both parties had a dis- 
tinct celebration. Some of the ceremonies consisted of brightening the 
chain of peace, and in burying the tomahawk in a place indicated by the 
representative of Squantum. A Sachem, too, dressed in blanket and 
moccasins, would sometimes assume the direction of the feast. The Indian 
phraseology is affected, and the notification of the feast sets forth that the 
" wigwam will contain all the good things of the sea and sand," and it is 
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commonly dated at the new moon of the month of string beans. It is a 
" feast of shells," and the refreshments are lobsters, clams, oysters, qua- 
hags [sic'\ and every fish that is covered with a shell, together with the fish 
soup called chowder. It is common to eat these only with clam shells, 
instead of spoons, and it is not held to be proper to drink from any- 
thing but wood. This is the only observance that reminds the present 
proprietors of the simple race from whom they wrested or received the 
possession. 

Edward Everett wrote : 

In my youth I often heard of the last Massachusetts Indian, who lived 
in a lonely wigwam on Stoughton Pond, and used to come down once or 
twice a year to the seaside ; hovering a day or two about Squantum ; 
catching a few fish at the Lower Mills ; then strolling off into the woods, 
and with plaintive wailings cut away the bushes from an ancient mound, 
which, as he thought, covered the ashes of his fathers ; and then go back, 
a silent, broken, melancholy man — the last of a perished race.^ 

E. T. H. 

* This paragraph is quoted, in substance only, from his "Dorchester In 1630, 
1776, and 1866," page 39. The preceding quotations, on pages 536-540, from 
Prince, Hawthorne, Motley, and Goodrich, follow the originals, also in substance. 



